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Such conditions seem to have obtained most widely in the period
called the Carboniferous, which occurred about 200 million years ago.
Nearly all the black coal of the Northern Hemisphere was then laid
down under conditions such as those mentioned above. In the Southern
Hemisphere and in India these conditions did not occur at that time;
though a somewhat similar environment developed in the Peraiian?
giving us the valuable coals of Sydney (Australia) and of parts of India.
The great deposits of the Rockies were laid down in the late Cretaceous.
In the middle of the Tertiary period, about fifteen million years ago,
similar conditions obtained in Victoria (Australia), with the result
that the thickest bed of coal so far known (780 feet) was laid down.
We can therefore say that certain periods of the geological record have
been favourable for coal, notably the Carboniferous., and late Cretaceous;
and it seems highly unlikely that further widespread resources will be
discovered in the rest of the world.
It is true that in the Antarctic various explorers have found seams
of coal in most of the deep glacial canyons which cut down through
the great mountain barrier known as the "Antarctic Horst." Possibly
here is a considerable resource, which may be used when the rest of
the coal has vanished. So far, however, the specimens found have all
been of low quality, and none of the seams is thick. The coal, like
most in the Southern Hemisphere, is of Permian age.
In the map showing the coal distribution (Fig. 74) certain areas
are dotted. These indicate those formations older than the Carboni-
ferous, which have never been found to contain much coal (since land
plants were not abundant until Carboniferous times); they also indicate
the formations which belong to the very latest Pleistocene and Recent.
In the latter case the peaty material, if present, is too new and too
unconsolidated to have become coal.
Thus the coal resources of the world are in no small degree to be
linked up with environments of the past, if not of the present. It has
seemed to the writer that the fact that coal (derived from peat grown
in rainy regions) is almost always found in places which today have a
good rainfall, would seem to suggest that the world plan did not vary
very much in the past geological times. This would seem to be an
argument against the famous Wegener theory of Drifting Continents,
which has never appealed to the writer.